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Chanendanegea. 


Srrict justice to individual character is seldom given. ‘The par- 
tialities of friends and the prejudices of enemies render both unfit to 
form a judgment in exact accordance with truth, and one who is nei- 
ther friend nor enemy seldom has motive sufficient for the task. The 
historian, who determines to be imp irtial, unconsciously assumes the 
friend or foe, and allows personal feeling to give a coloring to facts, 
which is quite as likely to mislead as false statements. In reference 
to many subjects, early education has instilled a prejudice, which no 
after-acquaintance can completely eradicate. A single sentence often 
suflices to fix our judgment of a character, although we are aware that 
the best men are at times guilty of acts which are by no means a true 
index of their real character. Of most men it may be said, they must 
be studied to be known. Every man is so concealed by an enve lop 
he ircumstances that we are like ly to be deceived by first impressions. 

‘o know what a man really is, we must place ourselves as nearly as 
ile in his position; we must look not only atthe man, but through 
him at the objects which engage his attention. Nor is looking alone 
sufficient. We must hear him speak. Many things invisible affect 
him, which his tongue alone can describe. ‘The Indian writes no 
histories. The pen of a stranger, and in most cases of an enemy, 
records his deeds. ‘The prejudices of our fathers against him we 
have inherited. He was their foe, and we love to fight over their 
battles. Our poets have immortalized his vices, and we have echoed 
back the song. Our historians have concealed his virtues, and we 
have seldom asked whether the picture has not another side. Our 
sympathies may have been stirred for a moment by the pathetic elo- 
quence of Logan, but we have checked the rising tear by attributing 
his woes to inexorable fate. ‘The Indian dies, and the white man 
writes his epitaph, not to cherish his memory, but to load it with re- 
proaches. His kindnesses are forgotten, but his cruelties remember- 
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ed: his services are without a name, his crimes without apology. 
Such in general is the Indian's fate; yeta moment’s reflection will 
satisfy us that all Indians are not savages, nor all whites, men. 
‘There have been among the sons of the forest those who have ex- 
hibited as true nobility as the highest peers of royalty. Civilization 
may be slow to discover their full merit, but is compelled to admire 
some of their virtues. 

Endeavoring then to divest ourselves of that prejudice which is al- 
most inevitably ours by inheritance, let us look at that greatest of In- 
dian warriors, Joseph Brant. Although the bare mention of his name 
was once sufficient to fill the mind with horror, since the din of battle 
is hushed, and the war hatchet is buried, we may without terror look 
on the face of our foe, and perhaps a close inspection will reveal to us 
something beside the eye gleaming with malice, and the brow knitted 
by revenge. 

"Before entering on the distinct consideration of his character, it 
may not be amiss to notice one circumstance which has added nota 
little to the prejudice against him so generally entertained. Campbell, 
in his Gertrude of Wyoming, puts the following language in the 
mouth of his Oneida warrior. 


“ This is no time to fill the joyous cup; 
The Mammoth comes—the foe—the monster Brant— 
With all his howling desolating band;— * * * * 
‘Gainst Brant himself I went to battle forth: 
Accursed Brant! he left of all my tribe, 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth : 
No! not the dog that watched my household hearth, 
Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains ! 
All perished !—I alone am left on earth! 
To whom nor relative nor blood remains, ® 
No !—not a kindred drop that runs in human veins.” 


The author of this beautiful and thrilling poem thus unwittingly did 
Brant great injustice, but some years after the publication of the poem, 
the author became acquainted with Brant’s son, who informed him 
that in point of fact, his father was not present at that terrible massacre. 
By way of repairing the injury he had done, in a note to an edition 
published after this interview, he says: “ The name of Brant therefore 
remains in my poem a pure and declared character of fiction.” 

It is not claimed that Brant did not in any degree possess that trait 
which has led the whites to stigmatize the Indian as a savage, but 
that he was not that monster usually represented by English historians. 

Leaving all question about his parentage to the general historian, 
we may properly notice a few circumstances in his early life intimate- 
ly related to what he afterward became. About the year 1761 he 
was sent to the “ Moor Charity School” in Lebanon, Ct. by Sir Wm. 
Johnson, at that time Superintendent of Indian affairs, and husband of 
Mary, sister of Brant. He remained but a short time at school, leay- 
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ing it before its transfer to Hanover, N. H., by which it became the 
foundation of Dartmouth College. He was however commissioned by 
Dr. Wheelock, then Superintendent of the school, and afterwards 
President of the College, to act as an agent for the school among the 
Indian population. Soon after this he was e mployed as an inte rpreter 
by a missionary to the Mohawks, who testifies that “ His house is an 
asvlum for the missionaries in the wilderness.” In 1765 we find him 
settled at Canajoharie, having married the daughter of an Oneida 
chief, and another missionary to the Six Nations being sick at his house, 
says of him, “ Joseph Brant is exceedingly kind.” He remained at 
this place seve ‘ral years, acting sometimes as the agent of Sir Wm. 

Jobnson and at others assisting the missionaries. About 1772 he 
connected himself with the church, and evinced great zeal in efforts 
to Christianize his people. Both from his family relation, and his 
great talents and integrity, he became the intimate friend of Sir 
William. Ilis relations to his old instructor, and to the missionaries, 
made him also their warm friend. But the Revolution breaking out 
soon after this time, he was obliged to choose between the loy alista 
and the revolutionists. Possibly he might have followed the policy 
suggested by the Oneidas in a communication addressed to Governor 
‘Trumbull of Ct., in which they say: “ Let us Indians be all of one 
mind, and live with one annie mr: a you white people settle your 
own disputes between yourselves.” But we must not forget that the 

alliance of so large a body of brave warriors as the Six Nations was 
amatter of great consequence to both parties, and that both made 
strenuous efforts to secure it. Sir William had by his long and un- 
formly kind intercourse with the Indians gained a controlling influence 
over them. Is it strange then that Brant, and his people decided to 
take the side of the English? Before the commencement of open 
hostilities, Brant had been appointed Secretary of Guy Johnson, the 
successor ‘of Sir William as Superintendent of Indian affairs. We 
must hereafter then look at him as the public enemy of our country, 
and though we find him engaged in the work of death among our 
citizens, we must not fail to award him that humanity, which a man 
does not nec essarily lose by the “ horrid trade of war,” provided his 
conduct be not more inhuman than that of British officers in the same 
war, It may with propriety, however, be remarked, that lis decision 
was not made ina moment. It was not ull his visit to lkengland, in 
1776, that he was fully decided to espouse the royal cause 

The reason for his course is given in the following language 

“When I joined the English in the beginning of the war, it was pure- 
ly on account of my forefathers’ engagements with the King. | al- 
ways looked upon these e nvagements, or covenants between the King 
and the Indian nations, as a sacred thing.” ‘I'rained to battle from 
his boyhood, often employed on various missions among his own peo- 
ple and more distant tribes, well acquainted, by the most familar in- 
tercourse, with the whites, and endowed by nature with uncommon 
Sagacity, he was pre’ minently qualified to be a suct essful leader in 
war. And we surely cannot blame him if, at times, he employed the 
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peculiar tactics of Indian w arfare, since we know with what extreme 
reluctance even civilized nations adopt the customs of others. When 
the question is raised in the councils of enlightened nations, whether 
a particular war shall be prosecute “lor not, we find the most profound 
as well as humane statesmen on different sides of the question, and 
yet nv one presumes to assert on the ground of this fuct alone, that 
one is a saint and the other a savage. Justice requires us lo ac- 
knowledge this principle in judging of the c haracter before us, and 
also that we should make allowance for some circumstances, which 
could not influence we commander of a British or American army. 
His authority was great, but the subjects of it were not easily tamed 
by reason, when betel with the madness of battle. 

He has been represented as the mainspring of all the atrocities com- 
mitted by Indian hands during that protracted contlict, whereas he 
might more pi apeny be considered the balance-wheel of that terrible 
engine, [ndian warfare. It was set in motion by British influence, but 
propelled, guided, ng checked, very much by the agency of Brant. 

A few instances must suffice to illustrate his character as a warrior. 
In the summer of 1777, General Herkimer, hoping to dissuade him 
from taking an active part against the Colonies, advanced at the head 
of several hundreds of militia to Unadilla, ostensibly for the purpose 
of holding a conference with him. Failing at the first interview to 
obtain such satisfaction as he wished, he laid a plot for Brant’s de- 
struction, which however failed. Atthe last interview, Brant, know- 
ing his strength, addressed General Herkimer as follows: “I have 
five hundred warriors with me armed and ready for battle. You are 
in my power; but as we have been friends and neighbors, I will not 
take the advantage of you.” Here we see an American officer, at- 
tempting from motives of policy y to assassinate his foe, but on the other 
hand, the Indian War Chief, yielding to the dictates of humanity and 
friendship, and that too when he rightly suspected that the object of 
his favor was ready to violate that friendship, provided his end could 
not otherwise be gained. But lest we do injustice to Herkimer, we 
should remember, that the peril of his situation, and the danger he 
saw threatening the community around him, may have influenced him 
to resolve on an expedient, which in his calmer hours he would have 
abhorred. Inthe battle of ¢ riskany he received his death-wound, and 
seeing his fate approaching directed a Bible to be brought to him, and 
after reading a portion appropriate to his situation, “ like a Christian 
blero died.” 

In the expedition against Cherry Valley in Nov. 1778, Brant played 
a conspicuous part. Awlul as were the scenes there enacted, the fol- 
lowing incidents will show whether he was alone responsible for the 
inhuman buteheries there perpetrated. Being desirous of saving a 
family of the name of Wells, he left the Indian ranks, and made bis 
way across a ploughed field to the house, but arrived two late. On 
entering another house and finding a woman engaged in household 
matters, he said, Ate you thus engaged while you neighbors around 
you are murdere ai She re plied that the y were of the royal party. 
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That plea will not avail you,” said he. “ They have murdered Mr, 
Wells’ family, who were as dear to me as my own. | have not the 
command and know not that | can save you; but | will do what is in 
my power.” And in reference to an old acquaintance who had sent 
hima challenge, he said: “He is a brave man. and | would have 
given more to take him than any man in Cherry Valley, but | would 

t have hurt a hair of his head.” ; , 

In 1780, Brant meditated an attack on Schoharie, and early in the 
Spring directed his course thither, At this time a party bad been sent 
about 30 miles from that place to manufacture maple sugar. ‘Their 
commander was U ol. Harper. While busily « engage “din their work, 
the first intimation the y receive «dof the ene my sy approac h. was he 
sharp crac k of his rifles. ‘Three of the party fell, and the remainder 
were taken prisoners Brant was Instantly recognized as the leader, 
who rushing upto Harper, exclaimed, * Harper, | am sorry to find you 
here.” “ Why,” asked Harper, “ are you sorry, Capt. Brant?” “© Be- 
cause,” rejoined the Chief, * | must kill you, although we were school- 
mates in our youth,” at the same time raising his hatchet to execute 
his purpose. Suddenly his arm fell, and looking Harper in the face 


with an eye that seemed to read the secrets of the soul, he asked 


whether there were any regular troops at Schoharie. Harper perceiy- 
ed his intention and stated that there had been a reinforcement within 
two or three days. ‘This assertion, though entirely fulse, Was main- 
tained with such upparent sincerity, that Brant determined to retrace 
his steps. Harper was obliged to follow him and expected that In- 


dian custom would compel him to run the gauntlet. On their journey 
they came near a place where nine Indians, on the previous night, hi ud 
heen putto death by their prisoners. As they approache d the place 
the death yell tol ! them there had been foul play. On learning the 
truth in the case, the warriors cried aloud for revenge, and their toma- 
hawks «littering in the sunbeams menaced the hfe of Harper and his 
companions. ‘There seemed less than “a step between them and 
death.” Suddenly the only survivor of the murdered party rushed in- 
to their midst, and, with a waive of the hand, having gained a hearing, 
yave utterance to a powerful appeal in their behalf, on the ground that 
thie vd were innocent, and to take their lives would be offensive to the 

reat Spirit, His appeal was heard, their lives were spared. Where 
is the white man, that would have done more, or even anything worthy 
of aman, to save the life of an Indian, when the established law of 
his country demanded his death ? Sut this is not the end of this ex- 
lubition of Indian generosity. Brant, anxious to save the prisoners 
from the usual ordeal, sent forward runners to concert with Powell, 
the husband of Harper’s niece, who enticed the warriors away from the 
forts for a frolic, and ke pt them away ull alter the prisoners arrived, 
Thus by the humanity of Brant were they spared the torture of the 
dreadful ordeal of Indian warfare. 

A single incident more must suflice to illustrate Brant’s magnanimi- 
tv in war. ‘This occured at fort Hunter. Among the many who were 
oflering their complaints was a woman, in an agony of grief for the 
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death of her husband, and the loss of her infant, which had been 
snatched from the eradle. Early the next morning, while the Ameri- 
can officers were at breakfast, a young Indian bounded into the room 
with an infant in his arms, and bearing a letter from Brant to the com- 
mander of the rebel army. It read as follows: “ Sir, I send you by 
one of my runners this ‘child, which he will di liver, that you may 
know whatever others do, J do not make war upon women and child- 
ren. 1am sorry to say that I have those engage “il with me in the ser- 
vice, who are more savage than the savages themselves.” Where, in 
the history of our conflicts with Great Britain, is an instance to be 
found exhibiting a higher degree of humanity and magnanimity than 
these? When have the annals of civilized warfare recorded exploits, 
which in the days of Chivalry would have wreathed the victor’s brow 
with more unfading laurels? When we are pointed to the white man, 
who has come forward in the tribunals of his nation to avert unjust 
judgment from the condemned and sentenced Indian, when we find 
one more opposed to wanton waste of life in war, then may we 
assign this dauntless son of battle an inferior place in respect to those 
qualities so justly the admiration of the world. So long as the names 
of Andre and Hale live in our memories to recall a fate, which though 
many lament, few call unjust, must we award to this preserver of 
his foes, the praise which his clemency deserves. ‘Till the name of 
Ledyard perish from the list of heroes, who in dying but begin to live, 
and the name of Arnold, purged from infamy, cease to stir the con- 
tempt and indignation of every honest mind, we cannot allow the 
charge of implacable cruelty to reston the name of Brant. ‘Though 
an Indian and a warrior, was he not also a man? Prejudice may deny 
his claim, enmity scoff at it, and pride overlook it, but his deeds will 
vindicate it. Driven to engage in a work fit for fiends alone, he never- 
theless was human still. 

This sketch would be very imperfect without some notice of Brant 
in the civil and social relations. After the termination of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the English government had no little difficulty in satisfy- 
ing the claims of its Indian allies for services in that war. ‘The Six 
Nations, having no longer a home in the valley of the Mohawk, ac- 
cepted a grant of the territory about Grand river, in Canada West. 
No sooner had they begun to appropriate the lands than disputes with 
the agents of the English government arose ; the former c laiming the 

right to dispose of their lands without any restraint from a higher 
power, the latter asserting that the right of sale and transfer belonged 
to them, allowing the Indians to cultivate, but not to give a free title. 
This claim was most strenuously opposed by Brant. His speeches 
delivered at the councils of the confederated Nations, and his letters 
addressed to the agents of the Crown, evince a most unbending deter- 
mination to obtain for his people the acknowledgment of that inde- 
pendent nationality, which none pretended to dispute before the com- 
mencement of the war. Tle was often thrown into the most trying 
perplexities by the jealousy of his rivals. Yet he never wavered. Al- 
though charged with embezzlement when his services were freely ren- 
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dered in his nation’s cause, with duplicity and treachery, when the 
unsettled nature of the relations between the United States and Eng- 
land made it impossible to pursue any course which would meet the 
approval of all; although illegally deposed from his office, yet he 
toiled on for his nation’s glory and his nation’s good, 

In a council of the faction which opposed him, he triumphantly vin- 
dicated himself, and administered a most withering rebuke to those who 
had sought his overthrow. No less than sixteen of the most distin- 
guished chiefs residing at Grand River signed a declaration of their 
belief in his integrny. To this was added a request that he would 
continue in his office as land agent, and the hope was expressed that, 
bv his abilities, all*difficulties would be removed. In accordance with 
the authority thus vested, he determined on a visit to England, for the 
satisfactory adjustment of the Indian claims. But in consequence of 
pecuniary embarrassments, and suspicions that some factious spirits 
would foment dissensions in his absence, this purpose was not carried 
into execution, 

Ife next turned his attention to the social and moral elevation of his 
people. In this work he had great obstacles tooppose. ‘The Indians 
had in a measure forsaken their primitive mode of life, yet their roving 
propensities had not entirely given place to a desire for a fixed habita- 
tion, and a more regular way of living. ‘Their state was one of transi- 
tion, and it required all the sagacity and prudence of their chief to 
keep them under control. He was desirous of bringing them into a 
state of society more refined and exalted in spirit, though he preferred 
many of their ancient usages to the forms adopted in civilized coun- 
tries. His efforts to secure for them systematic religious instruction 
were untiring. Nor was mental training overlooked. One of his first 
stipulations with the Commander-in-chief, was for the building of 
a school-house. Two of his sons were sent to )artmouth College. 
The solicitude manifested in his correspondence with the officers of 
that institution, not only for their mental, but also for their moral train- 
ing, shows the tenderness of his heart as a father. He sought educa- 
tion for them, not to make them men of fame, but men of worth. Nor 
was he himself indifferent to literary pursuits. When the noise of 
war was stilled, and wranglings about land had ceased, he seriously 
thought of learning the Greek language, that he might make a more 
perfect translation of the New Testament into his native tongue. He 
also projected a history of his nation, which, unfortunately, he never 
carried into execution. While in Europe the second time, he visited 
Paris, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the national records 
would throw any light on the origin of the Tumuli found in various 
parts of the West. Indian tradition, as well as certain utensils found 
in them, led him to suppose they might be the work of French immi- 
grants, who had been utterly destroyed by the Indians, from jealousy 
of their growing numbers and power. Nothing satisfactory was found, 
but the search was at least honorable to his curiosity. His time was 
so occupied in active duties, as the father and legislator of his people, 


as to forbid any great attainments in literature. Yet his correspond- 
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ence with many of the first men in this country shows a degree of in- 
telligence, common sense, and mental vigor, which might well be en- 
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vied by many who complacently affirm that, 


“Treat him as you will, 
An Indian will be nought but Indian still.” 


A brief extract from a letter on imprisonment for debt will be sufii- 
cient to conlirm this remark. 

“ We have among us no splendid villains above the control of our 
laws. Daring wickedness is here never suffered to triumph over help- 
less innocence, ‘The estates of widows and orphans are never de- 
voured by enterprising sharpers. In a word, we have no robbery un- 
der the color of law. No person among us desires any other reward 
for performing a brave and worthy action, but the consciousness of hav- 
ing served his nation, Our wise men are called fathers; they truly 
sustain that character. 

“The palaces and prisons among you form a most dreadful contrast, 
Go to the former places, and you will see, perhaps, a deformed piece 
of earth assuming airs that become none but the Great Spirit above. 
Go to one of your prisons , here description utterly fails. Kill them 
if you please—kill them too by tortures; but let the torture last no 
longer than a day. ‘Those you call savages relent; the most furious 
of our tormentors exhausts his rage in a few hours, and dispatches his 
unhappy victim with a sudden stroke. 

“ But for what are many of your prisoners confined '—for debt !— 
astonishing !—and will you ever again call the Indian nations cruel? 
Liberty, to a rational creature, as much exceeds property, as the light 
of the sun does that of the most twinkling star. But you put them on 
a level, tothe everlasting disgrace of civilization.” 

Although often in refined society, he loved his own people. For 
them he lived, and loved them tothe end. On the eve of his depart- 
ure he said to his nephew, “ [lave pity on the poor Indians; if you 
can get any influence with the great, endeavor to do them all the good 
you can, 

In war, he was a General second to none; in council, a Statesman 
surpassed by few ; in peace, a Legislator worthy of imitation ; in life, 
the Benefactor of his race, and in death, an example of faith triumph- 
ant. ‘Though he warred, it was not for hate. ‘The last act of his last 
battle was to save. Sometimes he erred; but who has not? ‘To el- 
evate and to Christianize was the work which best he loved. Long 
shall it be said in honor of his name, that the first Episcopal Church 
editice in Canada West was reared by his instrumentality, and the 
first Church bell which summoned worshipers to its altar of prayer, 
was the purchase of his toil. ‘Though no statue may perpetuate his 
fame, yet, living in the affection of his people, his memory is blessed. 


’ 


M. 
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Che Parallel to the Misery and Elorn of War. 


iow many things there are in this little life of ours, to fill men’s 
hearts with trembling and sorrow, what a world too of hope and 
jov'! But, alas! we are prone to wander very tar from a just apprecia- 
tion of these ; we are pained by those suilerings which are uncom- 
mon, whilst we look with unconcern upon those which are every day 
‘o be met with around us; we are attracted by the splendors of re- 
nown, whilst we lightly esteem those virtues which are unace onipa- 
nied by the prestives of fame. ‘The “ills the flesh is heir to’ have 
crowded upon men’s apprehensions ; death has been crowned king of 
terrors; but the mind has its diseases and there is a death more to | 
dreaded than that of the body; physical courage has been extolled, 
but there is a moral courage infinite ly higher. Itisto war, great from 
its nature as afiecting the fate of rulers and satione. that men are wont 
to look for deeds of terror and of glory. Let us take one or two of its 
scenes and compare them with those which occur in the common lite 
of man. 

An anxious sight is the battle field, when the clash of arms is com- 
mencing, when hearts are beating strong with the fluctuations of terror 
and rage, and men are raising their eyes to the sun, hoping almost 
against hope that they shall behold its setting, the muscles quivering 

is the vy feel that with their fate may be linked that of empire ; but the 
enue beat, the artillery send their iron death messengers howling 


through the air, the trumpet’s clangor signals the cavalry 7 irge, the 


unseen bullets hasten to and fro, and the ringing steel is crossed with 
steel. ‘Then comes that which is most terrible, the contest of the 
base passions of men; mercy, pity, and love have fled; revenge girds 
himself up, rejoicing in his might; the strong men who came into this 
world to aid the weak and fainting, are turned against each other; lips 
that were formed to bless, are eloquent in curses; despair infuriates 
the yielding. When the foemen have ceased their contention, when 
the artillery is mute and the steel sheathed in its scabbard, even then is 
the battle field invested with horrors. ‘There are the dead whose life- 
stream so lately strong in its coursing, still warmly gushes from the bayo- 
net's breach or the bullet's lodging place ; the manly cheek marble pale 
save the red mark of the death-stroke, or where the iron hoof of the 
horse has left its mangled impress; the groans of the dying on their 
hard and gory death-pillow ; the prophetic thought of the widow's sob 
and lone orphan’s tear. 

These are terrible, but the passions often in common life, work a 
fiercer destruction than contending armies, and leave a wreck more 
heart sickening than the mangled piles of the battle field. It is inthe 
crowded city near where wealth has taken up her abode, and profu- 
sion spread her wares, that we would sketch the companion picture, 
its outline even wilder and its tinting still more sad. As war hath its 


gewgaws, the swelling notes of fame to drown the dying groan, honor 
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and glory to shed their halo around the hero's death-bed, rich music, 
white we aving plumes, silken banners floating in the breeze, so does 
the misery of every day life seek to invest itself in the habiliments of 
happiness, and vice appears with her brace ‘lets sparkling with gems 
stolen from truth, her deformed body girt with the white robe of inno- 
cence. But these banners hang only onthe outer walls; it is an easy task 
to pass to the strong-hold, where all is manifest. ‘Though the wild 
notes of the revelers strive to counterfeit joy, yet we know by the 
rattle of the gambler’s dice-box, that covetousness is in their hearts ; 
the oath tells of reckless hatred to God and man; in their midst we see 
the robber hiding his spoil, and the assassin lurking from justice, 
Here are men armed not only against the body but the soul. For in 
the turmoil of this battle field the affections are crushed, the ties of the 
soul rent asunder, the intellect paralyzed, conscience seare “las with 
heated irons ; in the fearful wreck which it leaves we behold manly 
streneth become an abomination, female sweetness and purity turned 
to barter and sale, painful disease which arouseth no sympathy, and 
poverty undeserving of pity, childhood without innocency, and gray 
hairs which inspire no reverence. Here too are death-beds, for the 
grim monarch has sent hither agents as trusty as the musket and the 
sabre, agents that need no sure eyesight nor vigorous arm to aid them in 
their task. Stand by that bed-side—the soul in its parting hath cast 
off its mask, and begins to appear as it will be seen in the hereafter. 
‘There is that in those corrugated features which tells of agony fiercer 
even than that which disease is wringing from the disordered nerves, 
for whilst the blood is curdling around the heart, now stopping, and 
now crowding furiously on, remorse is lashing the wasted energies to 
unused action, her furies excite the lingering life drops, and despair 
takes its seat in the seething brain. Feathers and down may be a 
more painful death-pillow than the gory turf of the battle field. Why 
do men fear and tremble so when they behold the murderer of the 
body, whilst they walk with security and lightness of heart amid them 
that slay the soul ? 

I.et us turn to another sad picture of war’s desolation. Look out 
upon a rich landscape which a glorious autumnal sun is gilding with 
its morning lustre; in the distance a noble river is rolling its tide to 
the ocean, the carelessly winding fences, slightly broken cart-paths, 
and wide scattered farmhouses seem a part of nature, so well do they 
harmonize with her spirit. A noble looking young man on horseback 
is riding down the road ; the eye of a painter flashes beneath his dark 
brows and a poet's soul illumines his features. But he regards not the 
loveliness of the landscape around him, for his breast is heaving with 
other thoughts ; a few hours’ ride yet before him—hours of mortal dan- 
ger—but those hours once safely past, bring honor, wealth, and rank. 
‘Thus hope masters fear, for a true soldier's heart beats beneath his 
peaceful vestments, and what soldier thinks of danger when the sum- 
mit of a soldier's ambition is to be thereby gained? Suddenly his 
heart begins a convulsive throbbing, for directly in his path stand three 
men, well armed. A closer view stills that heart’s throbbing, for one 
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wears a coat of scarlet faded and soiled, vet still of scarlet—the san 
hue which adorns his own wrapt up vest—lfor awhile he feels as- 
sured of safety, but not long, for they were at heart enemes—deceit 
was met with deceit—instead of salety and the hope dior reward, he 
meets a certainty ol death. ‘The poet, the painte r and soldier dies as 
dies the felon. lar away over the waters are his mother and sisters. 
Bitter indeed is their anguish when the tidings reach them, that he 
whose smile was so joyous, and his loving care so tender, had perished ; 
perished, not by disease, which-carefully sends its warnings to prepare 
the way for death, permits the offices of affection, and gives that sooth- 
ing memento, the legacy of the impressive dying words ; perished, not 
as the soldier wishes to fall, if fall he must, in the battle’s din, with his 
face to the fue, and his comrades around him, but surrounded by en- 
emies and on the scaffold. ‘This is terrible—but the gallows hath other 
tales still more terrible. 

let us look into a festive hall, where bright lamps are shining, but 
beneath them young eyes sparkle still more brightly; upon the beauti- 
ful pictures which adorn the walls, still more lovely faces are gazing ; 
young feet trip lightly to the breathing of music’s richest notes, but 
young hearts beat still more lightly as their cords are thrilled with 
ecstasy by the harmonies of feeling. It is sweet to look upon such a 
scene, where all that meets the eye speaks of youthful friendliness, 
hope, and joy. Soto the mariner, when his bark rides lig! htly upon 
the waters, appear the unnumbered smiles of ocean, but the mariner 
knows that the ocean does not always smile, but that the fieree winds 
may raise the waves in wild contention, when his bark must be strong 
and his helmsman skillful, or certain destruction comes upon him. So 
upon the sea of pleasure cometh storms which prove the thews and 
sinews of body and soul. Amid that gay throng there moves one 
whose face indeed is smiling and his lips uttering careless words, but 
there is a storm rising around him which will one day wreck his hap- 
piness and sink him into the unsounded abyss. ‘Through that tempest 
we will not follow bim, but turn at once to the last sad scene, when 
the drifting bark has struck the fatal rock. The gallows reared again 
not now-tor the soldier, but the citizen, the man of peace, deeply 
versed in human knowledge, from whose lips men had been wont to 
receive lessons of wisdom. Not his enemies, but the companions of his 
daily walks are about to stop the stream of life. Many stand eager to 
catch his last words ; he has striven to give himself a name, but he is now 
solicitous to utter nothing which can hinder its being forgotten. An- 
other mother and daughters are weeping for one who has gone from them 
to die, but these are not parted by the broad ocean nor by hostile sol- 
diers, but jby the stone and iron of the murderer's dungeon. The 
sculptured marble raised in a holy temple announces a nation’s sympa- 
thy with the friends of the executed soldier, but for these mourners 
the most expressive sympathy is silence, their only comfort the hope 
of oblivion. 

We might go on multiplying our pictures, but these are enough to 
show what we mean when we affirm that war’s most terrible deeds 
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have their counterpart. Let us now look ata sinyle bright example of 
its glory 

Another battle field—a reeiment of stalwart grevadiers are march- 
ing steadily to the charge. None can withst ind the shock of their ter- 
rible bayonets; wherever they advance they he: ap the ground with the 
fallen loemen But he who was tn the foremost rank when that bloody 
charge commenced, who had led them in their anxious mght march, 
and toiled with them up the recky cliff, he is lying ghastly pale upon 
the earth, lis fading eyesight sull turned watchtully upon his men, 
his passing spirit still absorbed in the things of lite. The shouts of 
victory fall upon his ears—it was all he had been so long toiling for— 
he had now earned the full reward of genius and labor. Why should 
he not die content, for he knew that men would mention him but to 
praise, that poetry would wreathe his name into her sublimest strains, 
and the artist depict on the highest panels of fame’s temple, the scene 
of his death struggle’ ‘That renown in obtaining which he would have 
counted a lifetime of toil as nothing, was well worth dying for. No- 
where can the votaries of fame behold a more glorious death-bed, than 
that of the hero sinking to his eternal rest, with his head pillowed by 
the signals of his triumph, and his spirit buoyed by the full conscious- 
ness of the gorgeous halo which surrounds its setting. But | have 
heard of a death-bed which the golden beams of the sunof truth light 
up still more gloriously. lt is that of a soldier in the warlare of truth, 
as he falls not in the midst of shouting legions, believing that fame 


will catch his dying words and bestow upon them an lunmortality 


among men, but far away from all triends, among men speaking a 
strange tongue, bitter enemies to the cause in which he was laboring, 
none at hand to tender the kind offices of affection, none to bear his 
Jast words to his family, none to care for the body after the soul had fled. 
‘The master whom he served seems to have led him forth as he did 
one of his servants aves belore to die where none should know of his 
sepulchre. ‘Thus we have no certain knowledge how he died, but 
men die as t! ey have live d, not indee dl nasi ts sas the ‘rou tward life 
was, for often as the tide sets upon the shores of eternity, the under- 
current surges up with me fragments of a mi: ahty wrec k of the real 

‘linracter. It could not have been so with him, for his most severe trials 
h ul already been passed triumphantly through ; nothing remained for 
death to do but to award the crown of his victory. What matters it 
now that home and friends are far away, for the doors of an everlast- 
ing home are opening; as the forms of men fade from the eve of 
sense, the eye of faith beholds bright and loving angels, and the heav- 
enly anthem begins to vibrate upon the ear of the soul! ‘The artist 
may employ his fairest tints and most skillful touches in depicting the 
warrior dying in the moment of his victory ; the poet m: Ly cntiaien his 
memory in lis most stirring lays; these myst one day pass away. But 
if that eternity which all either with hope or trembling expect ever 
come, and if then, as we all believe, the mind turns back to the events 
of time, then shall be heard sweet strains telling of the Christian war- 
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rior who fell on his battle field. Earthly praise must perish with the 
earth, but the heavenly shall live when form and matter shall be known 

7 . 
ho more. K. 


Chomas Carlyle and his Literarn Career. 


Our readers are doubtless more or less acquainted with a somewhat 
remarkable series of tracts, commencing February of the present year 
and ending in August, edited by a distinguished critic and essayist of 
Great Britain, and called “The Latter-day Pamphlets.” W ith the 
name itself, we do not quarrel, for it has at least the merit of origin- 
ality ; although we can see no good reason for such an eccentricity, un- 
less their Author has become ambitious in these latter-days, and is thus 
courting the patronage of a certain deluded class who have at certain 
periods within a few years been seen arrayed in white night-dresses 
at midday, which they called “ascension robes, and who have also 
been known to ascend shade-trees to a considerable height, in the vain 
hope of meeting the Lord in the air.” We have not learned whether 
these papers have enjoyed a large circulation among the sect known 
as Millerites, or not. If however any of this persuasion should be at- 
tracted by the title, we fear they would derive litle edification from the 
contents of these Pamphlets ; for of all writers who have attempted to 
auticipate the future at all, Mr. Carlyle is the least sanguine, or rather, 
the most despairing. Ov his tide page our Author has inscribed a 
short extract, from a voluminous German Novelist, which seems to ap- 
ply tothe contents following in a sense which even the Author did not 
intend, “ But as yet struggles the twelfth hour of the mght,” says 
Jean Paul. “ Birds of darkness are onthe wing; spectres uproar ; 
the dead walk, the living dream. ‘Thou Eternal Providence wilt make 
the Day dawn.” And surely if the good natured blue eyed German 
had toreseen this gloomy series of Melancholy and ill- boding Pam- 
philets he would have thrown down his pen at such a prolific sentence, 
and exclaimed with Macbeth, 


Another yet! A seventh! I'll see no more: 
And yet the eighth appears. 


We do not propose to say much about these Latter-day Pamphlets. ‘T fey 
are already passing away from the attention of the public, and wil 
soon be laid up to ac cumulate dust ull some enterprising @ftiquarian, 
like the imaginary Mr. Caxton, shall pull them down from the same 
shelf with * Hlobbes’ Leviathan” and the ‘ second advent prayers,’ to 
form one chapter in some vast‘ History of Human Error.’ We would, 
however, from the brief interest which the "y have excited, make a few 
observations on their distinguished author, and notice some peculiarities 
in his literary and political views. And we are the more encouraged 
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to do so, from the well known influence which he exerts on a large 
class of American readers—an influence which makes any errors he 
a cherish only the more dangerous. The popularity which Mr. 

Carlyle has enjoyed on both sides the Atlantic, is neither wondertul 
nor undeserved. ‘There m: iy be found many a profound and well-train- 
ed intellect, which owes no ‘small share of its de ‘pth and originality to 
an intimate acquaintance with his writings. So much is this the case 
that when we hear an expression unusually original, or listen to a ser- 
mon or lecture freer than usual from common-place thoughts and ste- 
reotyped phrases, we are apt to suspect that the author had * Sartor Re- 
sartus,’ Oliver ‘ Cromwell,’ or* Past and Present,’ ont he table where he 
wrote. ‘here can be found many a young man at that most interest- 
ing stage of mental developments, when he begins to form opinions 
of his own and adopts as his motto the well known line of Horace— 
“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri”—who finds in the blind 
and ambiguous sentences of this Pythian Oracle, a force and even 
beauty which he cannot feel in the lofty declamation of Burke, or the 
brilliant and sparkling antitheses of Macaule ‘y. There is also some- 
thing in his earnest and straight-forward way of getting at a subject 
well calculated to attract and interest the American mind. ‘To many 
readers in this country, Carlyle is a very suggestive writer. More 
than one ‘ popular’ institute lecture, and numerous sparkling and able 
contributions to our monthly reviews, have been only good specimens 
of exegesis from his New ‘Testament of literature. ‘The barbarian di- 
alect in which he writes has given a decided tinge to the verbiage of 
modern literature, and done more than almost any other cause to cor- 
rupt the originally pure and simple Saxon. 

It is interesting to trace the course of this Author's mind, as display- 
ed in his writings—that the thoughts of a boy at eighteen should 
differ widely from the profounder reflections of the man at forty, is 
surely no novelty. ‘This discrepancy is seen in almost every author 
who has left his bev ish crudities to be compared with the fruits of his 
riper manhood: while the nature and extent of this change, varies 
with every kind of genius and temperament. In this also, as in most 
other tings, Mr. Carlyle preserves his idiosyncrasy. Milton at seven- 
teen, in his lines “to a fair infant dying of a cough,” did not sing — 
the blind bard at sixty, dictating the “ Morning hymn of Paradise” 
his attending daughters. Yet the flower had a rare and delicious 
fragrance, which gave promise of the golden fruit which followed. 
Bacon at eighteen, and Bacon at sixty, do not write much alike; 
and Byron's * Hours of Idleness’ at eighteen do not point so high as 
Chiide Harold and Manfred, which were written only a few years la- 
ter. But the change in Carlyle from the Life of Schiller, to this last 
August Pamphlet on Jesuitism, is unlike each of these, and seems to 
reverse the order, so that we are almost led to wish that the Great 
Critic had always remained in his teens, and never lost the simplicity 
and hope fulness of his unsoured Youth. 

This life of Schiller, with which (¢ Carlyle opens his literary course, 
is to us one of the most charming pieces of Literary Biography in the 
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English tongue. In it are displayed some of the highest qualities 
thought necessary to a Biographer. 

‘lo a most familiar acquaintance with the works of his author, he 
adds adeep and even affectionate sympathy with his pecul.ar genius 
and temperament. At this early age he had begun to feel the essen- 
tial difference between the world without and the world within ; be- 
tween that which ts and that which seems to be. He saw that to give 
a true sketch of the Man, he might not choose for his stand point. that 
brilliant literary circle of Wiemar, when in the company of men them- 
selves scholars and students, the modest and melancholy Poet appear- 
ed like a scholar among men of the world. 

Nor from the simplicity and modest demeanor which he commonly 
wore would he underrate the vast intellectual wealth, which was not 
even thus concealed, or the dignity and majestic movement of that 
princely imagination, 

He takes us at once into the intellectual workshops of the Poet, and 
there introduces to us the Earnest ‘Thinker, with his pale and spiritual 
face, praying at the unwilling oracle of truth, and we are beside him 
in those silent midnight vigils, where the keen spirit rises victorious 
over all pain and weakness, and at length consumes the body itself in 
the heat of its own deathless fire. We can witness the labors and 
throes that accompany the birth of each of those “children of the 
Soul,” and admire the sublime faith with which they are given forth to 
Mankind and Eternity. We can trace the various changes through 
which the melancholy, fiery, and ill-directed youth becomes the earn- 

profound, and philosophic man. ‘There are also interspersed 
through the biography, several passages of philosophy and criticism, 
ina spirit and style alike admirable, of which the “thoughts on the 
Lives of the Poets,” is a fair example. Here also is displayed that 
feature of Carlyle’s literary character which afterwards gains undue 
prominence and tinges his whole s system. We refer to his excessive 
admiration for certain prominent historical characters. Thus early 
can we see his profound admiration for human Worth, as displayed in 
the life of Schiller, and happy had it been for the correctness of his 
views, if he had never discovered a great man with greater vices and 
less amiable virtues, than the elegant and sublime German Poet. 
He is one of the few men to whom general superlatives may be applied 
without much danger of error or extravagance. 

It is natural to cherish a personal and affectionate regard for those 
favorite authors, who have been our spiritual companions in hours of 
retirement and solitude, who have been to us wealth in poverty—liber- 
ty in bondage—wealth in sickness—society in solitude. It is even 
beautiful in youth, as a token of that expansive charity and generous 
aspiration, which seems fanciful and extravagant after the sober trials, 
and perhaps more sober disappointments of manhood. To that fresh and 
elastic period, as to the infancy of the world, it may be permitted to 
indulge fond dreams of human perfectability, and dwell with admira- 
tion upon the Strength, the Worth and Heroism of certain men in 
history. It is expected, however, that such views will be considerably 
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modified by later experiences in the Universal Weakness and Depravi- 
ty of human nature. 

* But notwithstanding the perversity and dullness of the great masses 
of which Mr. Carlyle has since complained so bitterly, he seems to 
have retained all his early and ardent admiration for certain distin- 
yuished authors, and among these especially a countryman and per- 
sonal friend of Schiller—the divine Gotthe. We suspect if there 
be anything of science in what is called Phrenology, a skillful cran- 
iologist would find the organs of marvelousness and veneration re- 
markably developed on the head of Mr. Carlyle. Fowler would prob- 
ably mark them as high as six on his scale of proportions, and if he 
push his fine-spun theory so far, would add “ developed by vigorous 
exercise.” This tendency 13 deify buman Worth, thus displayed in the 
Life of Schiller, and accounted for perhaps on phrenological grounds, 
very soon changes from a tendency to an actual fact, and it soon be- 
comes a habit of his mind to humbly prostrate itself in the august 
presence of heroes, and like the worshipful old Greeks, sing hymns 
in celebration of high spiritual exploits, 

‘These exalted opinions of his certain characters, are developed in 
a work which he calls “ Heroes and Hero-Worship,” in which hum- 
ble and divout worship is solicited for the very diverse characters of 
Shakspeare, Dante, Mahomet, Cromwell and Goéthe, as severally rep- 
resenting certain classes of Lleroes. 

At about the same time we have the result of his mystical readings 
in German Metaphysics, and an account of his ascent into cloud-land, 
presented to us under the curious title of ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ a book of 
many general and rambling meditations, and with about as much aim 
and unity of purpose as the fragments of an exploded sky-rocket. 

The various contributions of Mr. Carlyle to the Edinburgh Review, 
are the least faulty of his writings, and we are often led to admire 
the clearness of conception and force of expression which are there dis- 
played. But here also we can see the same tendency to exaggerate 
the virtues and excuse the faults of Great Men. 

But this worship of greatness tends only to make him impatient 
and intolerant of all merely valuable or respectable men. The same 
taste which gloats over the slightest exhibition of genuine heroism, 
and cast a mantle of the broadest charity over all its imperfections, is 
haughtily fastidious in respect to any second-rate nobility. His saga- 
city in detecting a bad or small man, is like the scent of a bloodhound, 
sure, but cruel. Modest and unpretending works, decent mediocrity, 
and respectable but second rate talents, had better go anywhere else 
than to him for encouragement or assistance. He divides all writers 
into two classes; the few brilliant geniuses, and the many muddy 
fools ; the few deep thinkers who alone have clear insight, and the 
great mass of dolts and scribblers. He seems to know no middle 
ground. His decision is as expansive as thatof Christ himself when 
he says, ‘ he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.’ 

After noticing a few signs, and asking certain questions about ‘ Force,’ 
‘Penetration,’ ‘Insight’ or ‘Sphere-Music in the Soul,’ he makes a 
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summary decision, and if the unfortunate author be not a diamond of 
the first water, and rival of Dante, Shakspeare, and Gotthe he might 
as well have been stained glass, red clay, or even a * pewter imitation 
of a pinch-back original.” T he common laborers in his vineyard, like 
those in the parable, are treated alike, and it matters not whether they 
come in at the eleventh hour or have borne the heat and burden of the 
day, they receive “ every man a penny.” 

But Mr. Carlyle (whether fortunately or unfortunately we will not 
say) has not confined himself to literary criticism alone. He is known 
of late years, and especially in the Latter-day Pamphlets, as a political 
writer, and if writing ad populum alone were sufficient to make a wri- 
ter popular, he at least might present that claim. His * Past and 
Present,’ so far as its nature and tendency are intelligible to an Amer- 
ican reader, is a political writing in which he earnestly exhorts his 
countrymen to be less selfish, and more sacrificing of their own ends to 
the good of socie ty and mankind at large, and thus join the great army 
of saints and martyrs who have gone before them, among whom, as the 
king and protector of “these British Isles,” he enrolls Oliver Crom- 
well as his darling model man and illustrious pet hero. 

Considering what notions of human nature Carlyle had already dis- 
played in his literary writings, and remembering that he carried these 
same views into politics, it would not need a Yankee to guess the side 
he would take. 

‘The great mass of men govern themselves?’ he would exclaim— 
Impossible! Self-government! Why this is the highest attainment of 
heroic natures, and what can a town-house full of dolts, ignoramuses, 
and legalized voters do at such a problem? Why, sir, all they can ap- 
preciate is beer, balderdash, and popular oratory. It ts idle and in- 
sane for such ec reatures to talk about a Republic and self-government. 

Accordingly he would set about him to discover some great man or 
one of nature’s noblemen ordained by Heaven, and appointed from the 
foundation of the world to be an oflice-holder, a master, lord or king 
over his besotted and slavish fellow creatures. He would probably 
denounce the axiom at the head of our Declaration, a grand lie, and 
laying down the opposite doctrine declare that some men are born to 
be great, others to be small; the many to be ruled, the few to rule ; 
the servile to be forever bondmen, the lordly to be forever masters. 
No wonder then that in these latter-days of fierce Democracy, when 
the old notions of the middle ages are exploding into revolutions all 
around us, that Mr. Carlyle should turm away in consternation and dis- 
gust, thinking that the great Latter-day-glory, when kings ordained of 
Heaven shall rule “ from the River to the ends of the Earth,” and Poets 
inspired of Heaven shall sit and sing on the summit of Olympus, is 
yet a great way off. 

We do not wonder that the great modern apologist for Monarchy, 
should grow melancholy at the signs of the times, and asa last resort, 
call upon “ Eternal Providence to make the day dawn.” Some men 
are said to be in advance of their age and born a century too soon, but 
Mr. Carlyle seems to belong rather on the other side of the present. 
VOL. XVI. 8 
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His notions would have suited the eighteenth century better than the 
nineteenth, and perhaps the eighth better than either. He is not ig- 
norant of the present time. He seems to have carefully noticed the 
modern revolutions as indeed most thinking men hear, but he does not in- 
terpret these movements aright. He sees an infallible Pope running 
away from the Eternal City in exquisite ignominy. He saw Louis 
Phillipe fleeing precipitately from France in terror of the tread-mill 
or worse, and the streets of Paris turning up their pavements like the 
troughs of the sea, and thinks that he never knew the like of it since 
the destruction of the old Roman Empire by the inroad of the northern 
barbarians. Yet the only lesson he can see in all this, is, that nations 
should be careful about their king; that these nations by a melancholy 
mistake happened to getthe wrong men at their head, and in conse- 
quence we suffer all this disturbance. It is to him as the blunder of 
an Apothecary’s apprentice who gets the wrong sort of acid into his 
alkali. ‘To us these great political uprisings have spoken a different 
language, and been eloquent not in behalf of the old shattered system 
of kingships, but in favor of this bill which is getting itself passed in 
all the nations—a bill for the universal prevalence of Democracy, 
Self-government, and Republican Institutions. Wedo not conceive 
that the aged and fortune-tossed Louis was personally so obnoxious to 
the French people, or that the young and peaceable Pope was hateful 
above all others to the people of Rome and Italy. It was the princi- 
ples they represented that had been long unpalatable, and were now 
become quite nauseous and disgusting. ‘To resume a figure just em- 
ployed, the blunder of the Apothecary’s boy was not in kind, but in 
substance. It was not the wrong acid: he should have used no acid 
at all, and then he would have had no voleanic displays and wars 
of the elements. Mr. Carlyle’s use of words also shows his errone- 
ous views. With him ‘kinglessness’ is a synonym of ‘anarchy.’ 
When he hears of a country without a king, his mind must at once be 
filled with melancholy images of some 


“ Dark 


Ilimitable ocean without bound, 





Without dimension, where length, breadth and heighth, 
And time, and place are lost, where eldest night 

And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy.”— 


No wonder then that he looks at our vast and thriving Republic 
with mingled incredulity and astonishment, and without knowing much 
what to say, calls us at once ‘ eighteen million of bones.’ 

The truth is, Carlyle makes a most pitiful figure when attempting to 
stand as the apologist of Monarchy, and notwithstanding his assertion 
that we are working against nature and ‘the Destinies,’ it is only an 
assertion, and unsupported by proof, becomes a ‘ vox et preterea nihil.” 

We do not wonder at the querulous and disconsolate tone of Mr. 
Curlyle’s later writings. ‘To borrow one of his own comparisons, all 
his historical reading has been but a weary diving into the great cess- 
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pool of human folly and stupidity in search of a few scattered pearls 


of heroic worth; and having discovered and rejoiced over most of 


those, he finds little remaining but its dark and bitter waters. As he 
now looks at the world, it is rolling away as swiftly as possible to the 
aphelion with its load of crazy wretches, vainly attempting to govern 
themselves, and unable to discover among themselves any heroic, Heav- 
en-anointed kings. : 

France with its * Red-Republics,’ England with its ‘ Red-tape’ and 
melancholy awkwardness at ‘ horsemanships,’ its thirty thousand 
starving unfortunate females and the great Irish giant behind, he thinks 
are bad enough, and cannot be much worse without sinking at once 
into chaos and death, And even for America, proud and happy in her 
vigorous youth, he cannot predict success. We too must lose our- 
selves in some political quagmire, and pass through the valley of the 
shadow of death, before we can catch any glimpse of the delectable 
mountains. 

It may be so, and Thomas Carlyle be right, and all the rest of the 
world in a grievous error, but we do not believe it, and for the pres- 
ent shall keep on our course, and by a good use of ballot-boxes and 
‘ stump oratory’ take care of ourselves, and laugh to scorn the ground- 
less forebodings of this sublime grumbler. 


ra . 
IN MEMORY OF —— 
eYPa cus 
x lov exavw%e rigot, yurat, Evrir. Ate. 


Liaut lie the earth upon thy gentle breast, 
Who bloomed, the flower of loveliness, below ; 
Gone, sadly for our broken hearts, to rest 
Where the bright streams of love celestial flow. 
Gone—we will mourn thee, gentlest of us all, 


Pale, faded lily, ‘neath the dark grim pall ! 


, We saw th’ advancing shadows, of that hand 
Of death, steal o'er her love-inspiring eyes, 
Glassing those pools of sweet affection, and 
Maring the mirrored image of the skies :— 
We watched the last, faint, hope-hbegotten smile— 


Mocking our grief, death did his work the while. 


And she is gone. When comes the twilight eve, 
And bright remembrance wakes from her day-sleep ;— 
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When widowed souls oppressed, may grieve 
Unseen in earth's kind shades ;—how then will creep 
Past scenes, in gloomy floods, from their dim graves, 


And whelm me with affiiction’s sigh compelling waves! 


Lay softly down that form, within the tomb,— 

So no rude shock of careless hand disturb 

That everlasting sleep, begun in gloom— 

And ye, who daily dig men’s graves, here curb 
For once your spirits harsh, and let the sod 

Sink gently there—my love sleeps ‘neath the clod. 


They tell us time abates the stream of tears, 

And heals the wounds inflicted on our souls ; 

But [ will mourn (hee through earth's circling years, 
Until the tide of joys eternal, rolls 

Around us both, entwined in sweet embrace, 


Companions ever, in that blissful place. 


The night of death has fallen on thee first, 

But its dark shadows sweep across my heart, 
Clouding the storm of grief, that fain would burst, 
And drown the grave wherein thou liest apart 
From me ;—but | have done—peaceful thy rest! 


Light lic the earth upon thy gentle breast! i, 





The Gope of the Republic. 


Tue American Republic has long attracted the attention of the 
civilized world. Although it has withstood the rude shocks of inter- 
nal commotions and outward assaults for more than seventy years, yet 
so wedded are the minds of many to old forms and ideas, that they 
still doubt its permanency. Men are prone to regard with reverence 
long established governments, although founded in error, and to dis- 
trust such as have not been tested by age, although based upon truth. 
But error, though sanctioned by age and upheld by authority, cannot 
find a perpetual lodgement in the human heart, while truth, however 
depressed by circumstances, must at last become permanently en- 
throned there. . 

Believing that our government is established upon correct princi- 
ples, and that it is adapted to the wants of enlightened man, we cher- 


ish the hope that it will continue as long as human law shall be 
necessary. 
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What is the nature of our government? 

Its fundamental principles are freedom and equality. 

It was the hope of liberty—freedom was the one great object that 
animated our fathers in the revolutionary struggle. ‘That they might 
free themselves and their children from the chains of iron, forged to 
shackle the body, and the chains of error that had bound the soul, they 
were willing to sacrifice comfort, treasure, and life. When they had 
achieved the ir independence, they felt it their duty to transmit it to the 
millions of posterity, who, as freemen or as bondme on, should inhabit 
this land, and bless or execrate their names. Well might the y have 
pause din view of their re sponsibility, and scanned the history of the 
world for an example of a perfect gove rnment, and drawn wisdom from 
the fate of past nations. ‘The voice o history : spoke to them in no 

cheering tones, for neither republic nor monarchy had secured to its 
subjects those righte which government ought to protect. The ancient 
republics presented the spectacle of almost incessant contests, in 
which the higher classes struggled for supremacy, and the lower for 
equality, and in which oppression and anarchy held alternate sway. 

+ ae irchies had always elevated a few and degrade dthe masses. The 
scltish sovereign had enlisted the people in the service of his passions, 
and from their toil, suffering, and blood, had sought to distill a few 
drops of pleasure to gratify his basest desires. Profiting by human 
frailty, he had perpetuated his power by perpetuating ignorance, su- 
perstition, and bondage, From the page of history our fathers turned 
their thoughts within themselves, and read the truth which God has 
written in the heart. 

Reason taught them that man is capable of self-government,—that 
intelligent and honest men are as likely to know and to provide for 
their own interests, as imbecile or selfish monarchs and lords are to 
do it for them,—that slaves to passion are unfit to rule men,—that if 
misgovernment must be suffered, the temporary and sell-corrective evils 
of freedom are preferable to perpetual tyranny. Holding such views, 
they gave the power to the pe ople in whom it originates, and spurning 
the empty titles of nobility and the glittering baubles of royalty, they 
recognized the freedom and equality of all. 

Whatever useful political truth they had gathered from experience or 
nature, they concentrated in that embodiment of wisdom and justice— 
the Constitution of the United States. Pervading, animating, and con- 
trolling all, is the republican principle—that the will of the people is 
the supreme law. Yet while the authority of the deliberate judgment 
of the people is acknowledged, a prudent distrust of their passions 18 
manifested. ‘The framers of the constitution knew that the people 
would often be swayed by prejudice and excitement, and would need 
to be protected from their own rashness. Accordingly, by making the 
judiciary independent, and entrusting to the State le ‘isl: itures the elec- 
tion of Senators, they introduced a conservative element—rendered 
the action of the government slower, and the influence of political 
excitement less direct, and while they left each State an independent 

republic, united all in the support of the general government. 
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Still farther to prevent popular excesses, they gave to the represent- 
atives, senators and president, official terms of two, six, and four years 
respectively, during which they are required to act conscientiously 
and independently. Hardly any human transaction evinces a deeper 
practical wisdom than that nice adjustment of the different parts of our 
complex government, by which they endeavored to maintain the sov- 
ereignty of the people, and at the same tUme to restrain them from 
abusing their power. 

From this view of the nature of our government, we turn to in- 
quire, What are the essentials to the permanency of a republic? We 
answer :— 

I. A favorable geographical situation. 

Monarchs know that republicanism is engaged in a war of exter- 
mination with despotism. lor ages they effectually and securely 
maintained their sway. Like potent magicians, by the syren song of 
the “divine right of kings,” by the fascinating splendor of royalty, 
they arrested the progress of free principles, and, as it were, para- 
lyzed the powers of the human mind. But the soul cannot be chained 
forever to the car of tyranny, or be crushed to nought beneath its 
wheels. Weighed down by oppression it must at last recoil. The 
pent up fires of liberty will burst forth, asin Poland, France, and Hun- 
gary. In such crises brute force may decide the conflict, and the 
sword of the despot may sever the arm that strikes for freedom. Never 
did the flame of liberty blaze brighter than in Poland, and never were 
manlier hearts crushed by the tyrant’s steel. But the legions of op- 
pression proved valiant slaves, and dug a deep grave for freedom. 

Thus it was with Hungary. All the skill of her generals, all the 
gallant devotion of her soldiers, could not have stemmed the tide of 
brute force which tyranny poured over the land, even had no Gedrgey 
been found in her ranks. 

Surrounded by superior and hostile powers, Poland and Hungary 
met a natural and inevitable fate. 

Il. Patriotism. 

While an instinctive feeling binds the hearts of all to their native 
land, in many it degenerates into selfish vanity. These exult in its 
military glory, or on the extent of its territory, but feel no earnest de- 
sire for its real prosperity. ‘They seek the apparent rather than the 
real, and are usually the ready advocates of war and conquest. ‘They 
are the worshipers of heroes—of the Alexanders, the Cwsars, the 
Bonapartes of history. Such men deserve not the name of patriots. 

He who consecrates himself to the welfare of humanity—who 
seeks not his own but others’ good—who values freedom as a means 
of promoting the happiness of his race, he is the true friend of his 
country—a high priest at her altar. 

The man who regards the glory of his Maker as the great object 
of his life, and devotion to the highest good of mankind as one great 
means of accomplishing this object,—he is a patriot—a reliable de- 
fender of his country’s welfare. 

True patriotism, therefore, becomes a safeguard of a republic, by 
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averting not only dangers from without, but those still greater, which 
arise from the ignorant minds and vicious hearts of the people. 
lil Knowledge. 
Here is a wide distinction between monarchies and republics. 
l nder monarchial governments the duty of the subjects is simply obe- 

jence Should they become se nsible of their natural rights, they 
—— “probably take the sovereignty into ~ ir own hands. ‘The sta- 
bility of a monarchy, therefore, depends, in a great measure, upon the 
ignorance of the people. Accordingly we find those kingdoms the 
least disturbed by popular outbreaks, in which the minds of the sub- 
jects are the most unenlightened. 

But the permanency of a republic requires intelligence on the part 
of the people. Every voter wields an influence in the government, 
and that too whether he exercise his right to the elective franchise or 
not. If he votes, he manifests his own will: if he withholds his bal- 
lot, he acquiesces in the decision of the majority. Duty and interest 
unite in requiring him to know the consequences of his acts. Hon- 
esty cannot compensate for the absence of intelligence, for a nation 
will often commit unintentional wrong, unless its conscience is enlight- 
ened and its passions are subjected to reason. 

Popular intelligence, then, is essential to the perpetuity of a repub- 
lican government, 

IV. Virtue. 

In order to secure the prudent and conscientious action of a self- 
yoverned people, duty must not only be clearly known, but deeply 
felt. Otherwise they may prefer immediate pleasure and aggrandize- 
ment, to the substantial happiness and future prosperity of their coun- 
try. ‘Through the ballot-box the moral as well as the political senti- 
ment of the people is uttered in tones of authority. If an grt 
conscience governs their action, peace, liberty, and justice will glad- 
den the land; butif selfishness is their ruling motive, the most valua- 
ble interests of the country will be disregarded. If bravery, patriot- 
ism, and love of freedom could have perpetuated a republic, France 
would have remained forever one of the proudest monuments of repub- 
licanism. But destitute of deep religious feeling and abiding moral 
principle, she mistook licentiousness for liberty, and, while denying 
the authority of God, she forgot the rights of man. Let the patriot 
ponder well her fate, and learn the lesson written there in letters of 
blood,—that @ republic cannot remain permanent without fixed moral 
he 

Energy. 

Intollige es and morality cannot be established in a republic and 
made to control the action of the government, without energy on the 
part of the people. It is not transient zeal, but a living principle. It 
should be an element of character, for as liberty can be won only by 
manly toil and noble sacrifice, so it can be retained only by unceasing 
vigilance. Many labors must yet be performed, many dangers be 
braved, and battles fought, before mankind shall have reached that 
golden age when freedom shall be safe, and her champions may lay 

y aside their armor, and rest from the strife. 
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Such are the essentials to the perpetuity of a republic. 

Whether we possess them in a sufficient degree to give permanence 
to our government, time alone can decide; yet relying on the good- 
ness of God, and the improvement of mankind, we cannot but cherish 
the most sanguine hopes of the future. 

I, We are fortunate in our geographical position. 

A kind Providence seems to have watched over our republic in its 
weakest hours. It was planted far away from the strong holds of op- 
pression—where the servile hosts of tyranny must wage an unequal 
war—where no despot’s throne was reared, no cringing slaves were 
ready to do his bidding. A wild and almost impassable ocean rolled 
between it and its foes, and battled forfreedom. ‘The roar of its wa- 
ters was the anthem of liberty, and the knell of oppression. 

What was at first a bulwark of protection against British power, is 
now, when foreign might is no longer dreaded, a barrier to the vices 
and corruptions of the old world. 

IL. Our citizens possess patriotism. 

The circumstances of the origin and progress of our republic, and 
the nature of its government, have created in the people a love of coun- 
try which few nations possess in an equal degree. We love our coun- 
try, not because of its military glory, its vast conquests, or its immense 
territory, but for the dangers through which it has passed, for the bless- 
ings it secures, for the graves of our fathers, and because it is our own 
native land. We feel that our country’s interests are identical with 
ours ;—that we share its glory or shame, its prosperity or adversity. 
While time strengthens and extends our influence abroad, it renders 
more sacred the objects of our affection at home—invests them with 
a holier interest—and engraves the sentiment of patriotism more deeply 
on our hearts. 

II. Intelligence pervades the people. 

This is a feature of our national character that has universally at- 
tracted the attention of foreigners visiting our country, and one that 
has exerted no small influence in developing its resources, and in ad- 
vancing the arts and sciences. Art is the handmaid of Science. 
Science is the noble patron of Art. The labor of an educated artisan 
is more valuable than that of an ignorant one ; and the investigations 
of the philosopher are both assisted and called forth by a practical ap- 
plication of principles. Our institutions tend to unite the two by abol- 
ishing ranks, and thereby dignifying labor. Consequently, we have 
become a thinking as well as a laboring people, and are therefore less 
liable to suffer from injudicious political action. Knowing that if we 
err through ignorance, the consequences must be suffered by ourselves, 
we seek to prevent the effect by avoiding the cause. Where the peo- 
ple have no direct agency in the government, one of the strongest in- 
centives to popular education is wanting, and the public opinion upon 
this subject is necessarily different from that in our own country. 
There, knowledge is regarded as the privilege of a few—here, it is 
considered the indispensable qualification of all. The means of edu- 
cation are so abundant in our country that comparatively few are totally 
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ignorant of literature, and these are looked upon as without excuse. 
Besides our institutions of learning, another powerful agent in promoting 
useful knowledge is the periodical press ; which, acting in connection 
with the Post Office system, diffuses scientific, political, and religious 
intelligence throughout our land. 

[V. ‘The moral sentiment of the people is of an elevated character. 

The greater part of the American people deeply vencrate the Christ- 
ian religion. The religious devotion of the early settlers is a theme 
of historic interest. They fled from the pleasures of civilized life to 
the sterile hills of New England, happy to find some place where they 
might live in religious freedom. Advancing civilization has some- 
what smoothed the ruggedness of their character, but its great outlines 
still remain firm as the enduring granite, and clearly defined as the sun 
in heaven. It sustained the heroes of the revolution in their darkest 
hours, cheered them in defeat, and hallowed their victories. Where- 
ever their descendants have gone, they have carried the Bible and 
planted the institutions of religion. Their enthusiasm has triumphed 
over all obstacles, until Christianity is nowhere more firmly established 
than here, and to no Jand do the friends of religion as well as of free- 
ilom direct their gaze with brighter anticipations of the future. We 
look for no miracles ;—we expect no millennium in our day ;—but 
there is much to encourage the belief that the influence of religion is 
increasing in our land, and therefore, that the political institutions 
which it sustains are becoming more firmly established. 

V. Energy characterizes the Americans. 

If there is one race that possesses more true energy of character 
than any other, it is the Anglo Saxon ;—a race that is actuated not by 
momentary impulses, but by a fixed determination, whieh will not he 
thwarted by opposition—a spirit of enterprise, which seeks difficulties 
and dangers, that it may triumph over them. ‘That the Americans 
share this quality in its full extent, is manifest from their works, both 
public and private, from their unparalleled national prosperity, and 
from the physical and moral superiority which they have shown, both 
in peace and in war. 

For the above reasons we have confidence in the perpetuity of our 
republic. We cannot draw aside the veil that hides the future from 
our view, but neither in the past nor im the present condition of our 
country do we see anything that indicates its downfall. On the con- 
trary, time, which invests even the worst governments with dignity, 
seems to add increasing stability to ours. It is absurd and even im- 
pious to suppose that a nation obedient to the laws of nature and of 
God, must necessarily work out its own destruction. Political as well 
as physical evils can be prevented by a wise understanding and a fear- 
less performance of duty. 

We do not believe that our government is perfect, but that it will ad- 
vance in excellence as mankind progress towards perfection, until 
men shall become so wise and upright as to need no other law than 


that of God. Intelligence and virtue are the great ultimate sources of 


American liberty—the foundation upon which our republic rests ; and 
VOL. XVI, 9 
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while these shall guide our people, neither foreign might nor internal 
faction can destroy it. Both are rapidly and steadily advancing. Our 
age is the time of their widest diffusion—our land is the scene of 
many of their proudest triumphs. With them our republic shall 
stand ;—in their increase it shall gain strength ;—by their final estab- 
lishment its continuance shall be made sure. E.P. U. 


A eed 


Sympathy as an Element of Poetry. 


Garue, I believe, has furnished the best representation of the 
Devil. His Mephistopheles is composed of pure intellect unwarmed 
by enthusiasm, and impervious to passion or sympathy—a monster 
having so little in common with humanity, that it is proof of the high- 
est genius to have created and so well sustained it. ‘The Satan of 
Milton, less nearly perfect, appears to be only a huge personification 
of pride, ambition, and malice, but not entirely without an appre- 
hension of goodness and truth. This intellect without sympathy, is 
the most characteristic quality in our conception of the Devil; and 
human beings verge towards a likeness to him in exact proportion to 
their possession of this distinguishing trait. On the other hand, they 
seem to approach to our conception of the Divinity, when great intel- 
lect is joined to genial sympathy with all actual or potential being. 

We shall not inflict upon you any great amount of learning in regard 
to what have been considered the essential elements of poetry. We 
would merely state that a vast deal of profound erudition on this subject, 
is supposed to be in existence, of a knowledge of which, however, we 
are perfectly innocent. For us to say, therefore, whether the views 
here presented are orTHODOX or not, is impossible, and it is of but 
little consequence, since you will derive your opinions from your own 
reflections or from some higher authority. 

Two qualities of mind which seem to us very important, if not 
essential, to the poet, are the power of detecting resemblances leading 
to the representation of things not necessarily as they are, but as they 
seem to be, and a cordial sympathy with human nature, and with what- 
ever can interest the feelings or the imagination. We shall confine 
our remarks to the latter. 

To however great an extent sympathy may be coincident with kind- 
ness, it is not benevolence. Sympathy enters into the feelings of 
others—thinks their thoughts and experiences their emotions. It 
laughs with the jubilant, and raves with the frantic, “ becoming all 
things to all men.” Benevolence changes not. It seeks out the 
wretched and relieves their wants, feeling a sufficient reward in the 
consciousness of well-doing. It cannot comprehend “ the pleasures 
of madness,” said to be “ known only to madmen.” Sympathy revels 
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in it all. ‘There is a difference between feeling pain at the sight of 
suffering, and feeling pain with a sufferer. Sympathy feels the latter. 

lt isin his unbounded sympathy that the “ myriad minded” Shakspeare 
rises so immeasurably superior to every other writer. His mind seems 
competent to take into itself all other minds—to realize their sorrows 
and their joys—their agonies and their ecstacies. He seems to know 
what even the trees, the brooks, and the stars would say if they un- 
derstood English. He is equally successful in the creation of Spirits, 
those beings half imagined shadow, half imagined substance, like the 
description of Death by Milton, when he says, 


——*" What seemed his head, 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


His ghosts seem to be authentic, and we could not have blamed the 
good people of Salem if they had caught and hung his witches. Sym- 
pathy makes him equally at home as Puck, as Hamlet, or as Christo- 
pher Sly drunk and in the ditch. 

Burns ploughing in his field, burglariously breaks with his unfeeling 
coulter into, and destroys the warm nest of an old mouse. He stops 
to lament her misfortunes in some verses which show the real good- 
ness of his heart, and at the same time, his power of feeling emotion 
with mice as well as men. 

“ Wee sleekit tim’rous cow’rin’ beastie, 
O! what a panic’s in thy breastie, 
Thou need nae start away sae hasty, 
Wi’ bickering brattle, 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 


Wi’ murdering prattle.” 
* * * * * i * * 
“That wee bit heap o’ leaves and stibble, 
Has cost thee many a weary nibble.” 
Again his unlucky plough turns out of its place a mountain daisy. 
He stopped his team and rescued the 
“ Wee modest crimson-tipped flower,” 
from the clods which were about to entomb it alive. Resting on his 
plough handles, he became absorbed in thought till he felt that the sad 
fate of the unfortunate flower growing alone, and amid the storm to 
deck “ the histie stibble field,” and at last to be torn rudely up and laid 
all soiled “ low in the dust,” was like that too often experienced by 
suffering worth, and his own untoward lot came full before him. Who 
could smile to see the tear spring to his eye as he said to himself, or 
rather to the daisy— 
“Thou's met me in an evil hour, 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem” t 
He says of his old sheep Mallie, 


« A friend more faithful ne'er came nigh bim, 
Than Mallie dear.” 
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This cordial sympathy with all animate and inanimate nature, is, in 
part, what makes Burns so dear to Scotland, and in fact to all the world, 
‘To let his works die and be forgotten is impossible. ‘They are the 
genial companions which cheer us in our lonesome hours, and to lose 
them, is to lose the best mementos of our kindest friend. He was the 
poet of peasants, and his heart went out in gushing streams of sympa- 
thetic feeling towards all that peasants hold dear. ‘These two immor- 
tal poets, so different in almost every other respect, have this genuine, 
heartielt sympathy in common. 

It is no affectation of feeling. When Shakspeare raves with Lear, 
can any body suspect he is intending merely to amuse us with an ex- 
hibition of passion? If any maniac was ever frantic with rage, Shak- 
speare was when he penned those terrible lines in which Lear (no 
weakling in any respect) upbraids his daughters : 

* * * * “ o ” * 


“ But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or rather a disease that’s in my flesh 

Which I must needs call mine: thou art a boil 

A plague sore, an embossed carbuncle 

In my corrupted blood. * ° bd 


You unnatural hags, 
I'll have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will do such things— 
What they are yet, I know not—but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I'll weep, 
No I'll not weep : 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or ere I'll weep, O fool, I shall go mad.” 


Raving almost to unconsciousness, he hurries forth into the storm, 
that dismal and portentous howls about him, till the tempest of his 
rage breaks down and sweeps over all mere words, and spends its fury 
in heart piercing shrieks, and mutterings deep and awlul, like the rum- 
bling of an earthquake. I[t is impossible to believe that any human 
being could have placed those words together, without being for the 
time, as completely overborne by passion, as any madman in bedlam. 
But Shakspeare differed from the real madman in having the power of 
ending his transports at will, and of producing in himself any other 
feeling just as real and just as incapable of being counterfeited."\*'* 

When Burns sings a song the tears which “ unbidden start” at the 
very tones of his voice, prove that it is the genuine expression of feel- 
ing, and no solemn mockery of our most sacred affections. If we 
carefully examine poetry that has been preserved on account of its 
intrinsic worth, we shall find that unaffected sympathy is one charac- 
teristic of every true poet—one test of genius—one important dis- 
tinction between poetry and fustian. Affectation done up in verses, 
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seems always to have swept over society like an epedemic. Such 
poems now lie decaying along the banks of Time’s channel, like white 
fish along the sides of Mill Creek. Sympathy gives immortality to 
poetry. “ The heart has a language which is understood by all,” and 
the genuine expression of feeling is ever new and ever refreshing. 
‘There are so many dreary wastes in literature, that the few life giving 
springs that appear from time to time, are in no danger of being for- 
gotten, J. 8. 


Grimnis-mal, or the Song of Grimner. 


FROM THE ICELANDIC, 


We read in the Elder Edda,* in substance briefly as follows: Hrodung, king of 
the Goths, had two sons, named Agnarr and Geirréd, aged, at the time the story 
opens, ten and eight years respectively. One day, while fishing in their boat, they 
were driven out to sea by a storm, and finally wrecked in the night upon some un 
known land, where they were cared for during the winter by a peasant and his wife, 
who were in reality the divinities Odin and Frigga in disguise. Frigga took under 
her charge the elder brother, while Odin took pains to instruct Geirrod, the younger, 
in many things; and, on their departure in the Spring, in a boat, with which he 
kindly furnished them, gave him much advice apart. When they reached the shores 
of their father's kingdom, Geirréd, leaping from the prow, pushed off the boat, 
and, with a malediction, bade his brother “ begone where evil spirits might possess 
him.” On reaching the palace he found the throne vacant by the death of his fa- 
ther, and, becoming king, rose to distinction. 

Meantime Odin and Frigga, sitting in Hlidskialf and scanning the world, fell into 
a conversation about their foster sons, in which Odin boasted of the prosperity of 
Geirrod, while Frigga threw into the other scale his want of generosity and his 
stinginess, Odin disputing her assertions, a wager was laid; whereupon Frigga 
sent her chief maid, the nymph Fulla, to fill the mind of the king with fears and 
suspicions which should tend to make him inhospitable, while Odin, disguised in a 
blue cloak, visited in person his kingdom. He was arrested because the dogs could 
not be made to touch him, (that being a sign given by Fulla to Geirréd of the man 
who was to be feared ;) and because he would give no further account of himself 
than that his name was Grimner, he was placed by the king between two fires and 
tortured for a week. It so happened that the king had a son named, after his uncle, 
Agnarr, at this time eight years old. This child brought to Grimner a full born 
and gave it him to drink, expressing his belief that the king was wrong in torturing 
him, an innocent man. The fires increasing in heat had by this time become so 
fierce as to burn his cloak; and he sang as follows: 


* Edda Saemundar hinns fréda. See also Pigott’s “Man. of Scand. Myth.” 
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Hot, hot, oh fire! art thou, and waxest still 
In fury ; though more closely round my form 
I wrap my fur-bound cloak, and gather in 
Its folds, ‘tis burned to cinders by thy rage. 
Eight weary nights I've borne this torturing heat 
Uncomforted ; no man hath offered food 
Save youthful Agnarr, Geirréd’s only son, 
Who only o'er the fearless Goths shall rule. 

My blessing on thee, Agnarr, for that draught! 
More rich reward thou never couldst receive 
E’en hadst thou filled the horn with dew from heaven. 


Lo! near the Aser and the cunning Elves, 
Holy the land which spreadeth before my eyes ! 
But Thor in glorious Thrudheim’s ancient halls 
Shall dwell, till falleth the twilight of the gods. 

In Ydale hath Uller made his home ; 

The gods, to much loved Freyr,—to mark the day, 
When through his infant flesh, in pearly rows, 
Appeared his earliest teeth—in the morning of days 
Gave Alfheim. These are the first and second homes 
In Asgard. Valaskialf is the third home called, 
Because, in the olden time, Vale for himself 
Obtained it ; there the cheerful gods o'er all 

The house have spread untarnished silver's sheen, 
"Neath which they taste of pure unending joys. 
The dismal sound of roaring waters, cold 

And restless, ceaseth not in Sécqua-beck, 

Where joyful Odin drinketh every day, 

With Saga mirthfully draining the vases of gold. 
The fifth is Gladsheim, where, brilliant as gold, 
Ariseth Valhalla’s spacious dome, whither 
Hropter daily calleth men slain by the sword. 
Easily ‘tis known from the other palaces 

By those who come to Odin ;—its roof is wrought 
With spears—its walls with hero-bucklers hung, 
And coats of mail are strewn along the seats ;— 
O’er the western gate hangeth a wolf; and there 
An eagle hovering soareth aloft in pride. 

And next is Thrymheim, where, in olden time, 
Thiasse dwelt—that powerful giant !—now 

Skada dwelleth there in the ancient home 

Of her Father. Seventh is Breidablik, and there 
Hath Balder made his glad habitation. 

In that blest spot where nought of roughness is, 
But all is love, and peace, and purity. 
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The eighth is Himinbiorg, and Heimdall there, 
They say, guardeth the sacred palaces ; a 
There dwelleth the merry warder of the gods, 
And, in his happy home, quaffeth good mead. iT 
Folkvangr is ninth, and there hath Freya power | | 
. 
: 
: 








To seat her daily guests around the board ; 





Daily she chooseth unto herself the half 
Of fallen heroes, and half Odin owneth. 
The tenth is Glitner ; there froin golden shaft : 
And capital, the silver arches spring, 
And bear aloft th’ o’erhanging silvery dome : 
‘Neath which Forsete sitteth every day ; 
In chair of judgment, and with soothing hand a | 
Husheth to sleep the civil strifes ®f men. 

In Noatun Niérd hath made his home— 

The blameless king of men—who, first of all, 
Is knelt to ‘neath the temple's holy shade. 
With thickets overgrown, and rankest grass, 
And pliant osier, is Landvide seen; , 
But Vidar there descendeth from his steed, 

Active in avengeance of his father's wrong. 

These are the homes where the powerful Aser dwell. 




































Andhrimner from Eldhrimner bringeth forth 
Saehrimner, seethed,—most excellent of meatse— 
And few can tell how many Einheriar feed 

Thereon. Th’ illustrious Father of armies, with food 
Sateth Gera and Freka; but Odin, great 

And noble in arms, liveth on wine alone. 

Huginn and Muninn, over the fields of earth | 
Fly daily ; fear creepeth upon my soul, | 
Of Huginn, lest he come not faithfully ; ? 
But of Muninn I have greater fear than this. 












































Thiothwitnis howleth at Thund, and still ) 
Fish-like, remaineth in the river's depth ; | 
Too swiftly rolleth the stream its angry flood | 
For swift Valglaumer safely to pass the bank. 
Holy, in the plain before the holy gate, b 





Standeth Valgrind; ancient the court, but few 
Can tell how late shall close its clanging gates. 
Five hundred and forty the gates Valhalla hath, 
And twice four hundred Einheriar through each gate i : 
Shall move in close array, on that last day 
When they go forth to fight ‘gainst Fenris the wolf. 
Five hundred and forty, I think, are the spacious halls ' 
That stretch beneath Bilscirni’s winding roof ; 
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Of all the hall-filled piles which I have known, 
Greatest, I know, is the palace of my son. 

The goat, which over the hall of Heriafauthr, 
Standeth, and nippeth for food the boughs of Laerath, 
Is Heithrun ; Skaptker daily shall brim with her milk, 
The sparkling mead which never can cease to flow. 
The stag, which over the hall of Heriafauthr, 
Standeth, and browseth for food the boughs of Laerath, 
Is Esikthyrnir ; and into Huergelmer 

Droppeth from his horns the limpid dew ; thence flow 
All rivers—Sith and Vith, Saekin and Eikin, 

And other ten which roll through Asgard’s plains 
Their sparkling waves, and circle round the homes 

Of joyful Aser ; Vina, and Vegsuinn, 

And fifteen more of darker waves which pour 

Their sluggish streams through Midgard, near to men, 
And thence, with mighty thunderings, fall away 

To Hela; Kaurmt and Aurmt and the two Kerlaug’s, 
Through whose cold streams great Thor maketh his way 
When he goeth to Yggdrasill, the ancient ash ; 

On Glathr ani “vtler, and other eight steeds are borne 
The Aser, wes Gey too goto Yggdrasill. 

Downward from Yggdrasill three roots extend 
Triverse ; ‘neath one is dark-browed Hela’s home ; 
Beneath the second dwell the Hrimthursi, fierce 
In war; and under the third dwell learned men. 

The squirrel that runneth on lofty Yggdrasill, 
And down to Nidbauggr bringeth the eagle's words, 
Is Ratatiskr ; also four stags there are— 
Dainn, Dualin, Duneyrr,’and Durathror— 
Who, twisting their necks, gnaw the boughs of the ash. 
Few can number the serpents that lie beneath 
The tree of ages ; Goinn and Moinn, the sons 
Of Grafvitner are there, and other four 
Whose fate-allotted task it is to waste 
Forever its branches, shooting forever anew. 
Greater labors than mortals can know, the Ash, 
Yggdrasill sustaineth ; above, a stag 
Devoureth its branches; its aged trunk is weak 
With wasting sickness ; and the tooth of Nidhauggr 
Gnaweth below. 
May Hrist and Mist, fair ones, 
Fill for me the golden goblets with wine, 
While Herfiétér, and other sisters ten, 
With names as sweet, to happy Einheriar bear 
Full bowls of sparkling sherry for their lips. 
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Svalinus standeth a shield before the sun, 
Before his fiery glances ; full well 1 know 
That if it fall, the rocks, and e’en the sea, 
The briny flood, shall burn with roaring flames. 
The wolf, whose eager eye followeth the sun, 
The brilliant god, unto the girding sea, 
Is Skaull ; but Hati, great Hrodvitner’s son, 
Goeth before the softly shining moon. 


From Ymer’s flesh, in the dawning of time, was made 
The earth, and from his blood the raging sea, 
The rocks from his bones, and from his hair the trees 
And plants; his skull became the vaulted heaven ; 
And Midgard, from his fringéd lids, the gods 
Kindly have fashioned for the sons of men ; 
And from his brain, the clouds that dress the sky 
Of Summer, or dart their lightnings in the storm, 
Their first substance had. 

Once Invalda's sons 
To build Skithbladner, strove, the best of ships, 
For Asa Freyr, Niérd’s all-worthy son. 
Of trees the greatest is Yggdrasill, of ships 
Skithbladner, O lin of the Aser's host, 
Sleipner of horses, of bridges, Bifraust, Bragi 
Of poets, of hawks Habroc and Gramr of dogs. 


I tell thee, Geirriid thou art drunk ; too much 

Hast thou drunken, blinded art thou by wine; 

Thou fallest from high estate, for by my aid 

In favor with th’ Einheriar hast thou stood 

And with Odin. Much wisdom have I sung, 

But in thy memory thou retainest few 

Of all my teachings. Round thee, fallen in toils, 

Thy friends stand. Lo! falleth a sword all stained 
With blood—the blood of my friend. Now Yggr shall get 
One whom the sword hath slain. Thy life, I know, 
Passeth ; the Disir have no pity on thee. 

Now mayst thou see Odin; such now my name ; 

Just now ‘twas Yggr; ere that ‘twas Thundr. Hnicarr 
And Vacr, Skilfingr, Vafuthr, and Hroptatyr, 

Guatr and Ialer among the gods Ofner 

And Suafner—all these I wot are names of mine, 

And I am Odin. Come near me if thou canst. 
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King Geirréd was sitting, with his sword half unsheathed upon his knee , when 
he heard that Odin was there he arose to lead him away from the fire: bis sword t 
fell from his hand, hilt downward: he stumbled and fell ; and, the «word piercing AF 
his body, he died. Then Odin disappeared, and Agnarr was king long thereafter. 


Cc. P. 
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Efficiency. 


Every age, every society has its master spirits, minds whose form- 
ative power is felt wherever their efforts are directed. Often fame 
is theirs while living, influence always living and dead, They are 
sometiines men of genius, always men of power. They live not to be 
praised, but obeyed ; not to array furmal orders, but to fasten hearts to 
their cause. While many wish for their influence, few understand the 
secret of gaining it, and fewer are willing to be what they must be, in 
order to possess it. 

Let us endeavor to analyze such a character, and trace its influence 
back to its hidden source. And here it is not necessary to fix upon 
any individual, or to imagine an intellect of the highest order. We 
need only to look ata mind that is controlling in its own proper sphere 
of influence, whether large or small. Nor must we confine our atten- 
tion to a case where that control is universally acknowledged, for man- 
kind are often obedient to the purposes of some commanding mind, 
while they refuse to acknowledge that it is their leader. ‘The trains 
of influence set in motion by a thoroughly stirring spirit, are often so 
numerous and so interwoven with the concerns of every day life that 
it is impossible to escape their control. Evasion in one direction is 
sure to bring him who attempts it, more completely into their power in 
another. 

There is an influence of station in a measure independent of him 
who occupies it. Money, authority, reputation will often give an infe- 
rior mind a temporary control over others, or in a state of society 
where the universal mind is torpid, even permanent despotism. But it 
is obvious that such a man cannot be called efficient. ‘The working out 
he cannot show. 

By efficient man, we mean one who accomplishes what he under- 
takes, and undertakes to do what is worth doing. In our analysis of 
such a character we shall find prominent this element, strong common 
sense. ‘This trait, which seems to lie at the foundation of success in 
any and every department of business, is not so general as its name 
imports ; buc wherever it exists, whether connected with high mental 
cultivation or not, it is sure to make its influence felt. We may be 
delighted by the brilliant speculations of a mere theorist, and highly 
gratified by the striking truths disclosed to us by the master of science, 
but when we have great practical questions to settle, questions involv- 
ing our interest, our pleasure, and our character, we seek counsel 
from the man of strong common sense. We feel that a man whose 
views of the concerns of life accord with the reality of things may be 
safely trusted. It is nothing unusual to see a man of very brilliant and 
varied acquirements, a scholar of almost infinite research, whose judg- 
ment after all, in a plain case that immediately concerns human wel- 
fare, would evince the folly of a child rather than the wisdom of a 
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sage. And onthe other hand we see men plain in speech, rude in 
manner, and not too abundantly furnished with matter, whose decision 
nevertheless on questions of practical importance, show that they un- 
derstand, f they cannot describe the relations of things. ‘The former 
may be admired and praised, the latter will be obeyed. The inflated 
vanity of exquisites may aflect to despise plain common sense, but it 
will be obliged sooner or later to pay substantual tribute to its power. 

There is indeed no necessity for separating learning and sense, yet 
there is not such an affinity between them, that one cannot exist with- 
out the other. Nor dol mean to assert that the wnlearned are most 
likely to possess a discriminating judgment, but to say that if they do 
possess it, it qualifies even them to exert a controlling influence, pro- 
vided its legitimate power be not neutralized by the coexistence of 
traits positively bad. 

A second element of a thoroughly efficient character is fixed pur- 
pose. llere is the starting pointof action. It is not enough to 
have a general indefinite purpose, but the will must be brought to bear 
in one direction, nailed to the attainment of one great object, which 
object must be not the gaining of an influence, but the exerting of 
one’s energies according to a definite plan of action, for the goud of 
others. It is often said that determination will almost infallibly gain 
its end. But there is a wide difference between carrying one’s point 
in a given case, and writing on the hearts of others lessons of virtue, 
not to be stored in memory, but to be practiced through life and re- 
produced in generations to come. ‘The demagogue may achieve the 
first, apparently sweeping everything before him, but excitement so far 
as itis not the result of a settled conviction of important truths will 
subside, and a sober review may lead to the undoing of what a little 
before seemed so completely done. 

The fruit of real efficiency is permanent success. But although 
every excellence may be pressed into service by bad men to gain their 
own ends, either as public or private persons, yet the nature of the 
excellence is not changed, nor its efficiency in securing a better end 
impaired. If purpose is mighty for evil, itis no less so for good. 
Valuable results are not of spontaneous growth, at least in this state of 
being. The earth, though an inexhaustable storehouse of precious 
treasures, does not yield them up till persevering study has invented 
the key to unlock its hidden wealth. A few hours of dreamy spec- 
ulation could never reveal the science of Astronomy, but purpose, dili- 
gently, laboriously pursued, has led the way to unknown worlds and 
disclosed wonders almost beyond belief. Whoever brings to light a 
great truth in reference to matter or mind, is a benefactor to the race ; 
and as there is a wide world for discovery, genius need not yet sigh 
for a field of efficient usefulness. 

The sea of human passions is too stormy to be navigated success- 
fully by an aimless mariner. He who would even escape being wrecked 
must see that his compass needle is steady, ever true to the pole. His 
cuurse must be set straight for the goal, and diverse winds made sub- 
servient to his progress. ‘There is no such thing as drifting to the 
right place. ‘Tides, tempests, whirlpools, all, forbid. 
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A third element of efficiency is elevated moral sentiment. ‘The worst 
of men may succeed in schemes of ruin, but their influence will sooner 
or later be counteracted. ‘They will not be satisfied with maintaining 
opinions that are mere abstractions, and inducing in others a belief of 
their correctness. ‘Their end is not to philosophize ; but by plausibly 
philosophizing to secure some gratification that can be realized. And 
when the true nature of the fruit is discerned, mankind will condemn 
the tree that bears it, and their sentence will not be one of empty words, 
immorality is under the ban of universal judgment. However much a 
man may be addicted to some one form of it, he will condemn it in 
general, and sometimes even that form of it, the most unsparingly, or 
apologize for his indulgence by claiming that in the given case it is no 
immorality. An immoral man is generally suspected of even more 
than he is guilty. We dare not trust him any farther than we can 
watch him. We know that there is a very intimate connection be- 
tween one species of wrong doing and another, and if we detect one, 
we infer that the other is likely under different circumstances to flow from 
the same fountain. But on the other hand, if we see an immoral man 
engaged in well doing, we give him no credit for it, inferring that this 
act is not from within, but from constraint by something from without, 
But it is quite possible for such a man to profess belief in the noblest 
of moral sentiments. Is this sufficient to give him commanding influ- 
ence’? Not the highest degree of which he is capable, even while 
his hypocrisy is undetected ; for, however well he may succeed in 
gaining the confidence of others by his profession, this sentiment to 
become an element of great power in himself, must be wrought into 
his own character, must become not his, but him. We are influ- 
enced most, not by the man who shows that he is aware of what he 
ought to be aiming at, but by the one who shows that he ts aiming at 
what he knows he ought to be. 

The last element of efficiency I will mention here, is sympathy. 
Of its power to incline others toward the possessor, | do not propose 
to speak ; but as an element of power in the possessor. Few need 
prompting to do what they feel to be for their own interest. By sym- 
pathy a man makes the cause of another his own. Whatever affects 
the object sympathized with, affects him in the same manner. Conse- 
quently such an one gains a better knowledge of what he is to do, as 
well as of the way in which it is to be done. Many of the most 
powerful motives, which without sympathy he would entirely dis- 
regard, are thus brought to bear upon him, and it is easy to see that 
under their influence he will do far more than he otherwise could. 
Feeling is often the promoter of true knowledge. Fondness for the 
most abstruse sciences enables the scholar readily to master dif- 
ficulties, otherwise quite insurmountable. The rigid exactions of 
teachers may secure the committing of a lesson, but can never make a 
scholar. ‘There may be an accurate repeating of words, but there will 
be very little knowledge. Thought may creep, but will not soar. The 
mind may toil, weary, and even sink under the weight of its burden, 
and yet accomplish nothing but its own undoing. But let it be im- 
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pelled to labor by its own thirsting for truth, let it be drawn out into 
that ocean of knowledge which it is eager to fathom, then will the 
greatness of its attainments show how potent is sympathy with truth 
to energize the intellect. 

Want of sympathy is closely allied with bigotry and narrow-mind- 
edness. Unless a man’s impulses lead him out of himself in a cordial 
friendship with his fellow-men, he will be very likely either to ~ or 
despise them. In either case he is impotent to do them good. Nay 
more, he has no heart for the trial. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween seeking the welfare of our fellow-men, and agreeing with their 
vices. A man may sympathize tenderly, heartily, and constantly with 
his neighbor, while he feels obliged by the very law of kindness to 
reprove him faithfully. 1t makes comparatively liule difference with 
the man, who enters heartily into the real wants and woes of his race, 
how his efforts are received. He will neither be charmed from his 
work by honorable eulogiums, nor driven from it by undeserved cen- 
sures, nor even by the ingratitude and abuse of those he seeks to benefit. 
Feeling that the evils he would alleviate, and the good he hopes to 
secure, not to himself, but to others, are real and great, he has in him- 
self the foundation for an ardor that will never cool, and of a beneficent 
activity that will never tire. 

No one of the elements here enumerated is sufficient of itself for 
success, but in combination they forma character well fitted to win the 
almiration, control the will, direct the judgment, and improve the 
heart. m’. 


Editor's Table. 


As we have no faith in any attempts to counterfeit wit, and do not pretend to 
professional dealing in the genuine article, we must be content to say a few plain 
things, which many of our readers have wished a thousand times to say for the 
special benefit of a character we shall endeavor to represent so that it shall be recog- 
nized—viz—a college bore. How often do we hear the exclamation, half pathetic, 
half indignant, “I do wish that fellow knew enough to mind his own business and 
let mine alone!” Now this character is, of course, entirely ideal! a mere “ general 
conception,” that has no embodiment in human shape? yet it is the source of so 
much trouble and vexation about College that it requires a very philanthropic effort 
on the part of all who have the means, to abate the nuisance, Although there is 
nothing very substantial about this existence, it is no ghost, for it is quite as likely 
to appear by day as by night; neither is it purely air ; for often, after it has been 
withdrawn, those subjected to its presence have been heard to say, “ now I breathe 
free once more.” Perhaps it came originally from the same sto k as that wonder 


ful thing called genius, for without exertion it can produce monstrous results. Yet 
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we must not allow ourselves to believe that it has no good qualities. O! no, for 
in its adhesive friendships it never fails. Although from the lowest depths of your 
good will, (to yourself, not to it,) you kindly suggest that you will not put it to the 
trouble of watching with you longer in your severe indisposition, it meekly and un- 
complainingly holds out to the end—of your patience, and a little beyond. If you 
are laboriously engaged in a very difficult work where your individual mind must 
be the only worker, though it grieves because it cannot help you, yet, by its presence, 
smiles, and words of hope, it is ever ready to keep up your spirits (temper,) and 
will not allow you to sink down into a quiet resignation to your fate, (unless the 
calmness of despair can be called quiet resignation.) If you sometimes take the 
liberty to chide, in terms that would seem harsh to most, it does not “ fly off in a 
tangent,” and threaten never again to “darken your door.” It quietly waits till 
you have done, (and oh that its waiting might end there,) then pleasantly changes 
the topic, satisfied that you did not mean anything by what you just said. It is 
not quite certain, however, that it is incapable of taking offense, yet there is no 
need of alarm; for should it rage “like ocean into tempest wrought, to waft a 
feather, or to drown a fly,” it will soon expend its fury, and seek, by more compla- 
cent smiles and more constant attention, to assure you that it will never more de- 
tach itself from your interests, Nay, verily, it will place such an estimate on your 
superior attainments that it will be most devoutly thankful if you will condescend 
to become its teacher, and spend a few ? moments now and then, which, of course, 
are worth nothing / to you, in bearing it over the rugged steeps of this hill of diffi- 
culty, from which its tender sensibilities and unpracticed powers shrink back, quite 
unequal to the task, This request fully evinces its modest and confiding disposi- 
tion, since it must be that you are more than amply repaid for the little ¢ trouble it 
costs you by the honor of having so distinguished a pupil. Surely kindness is sel 
dom bestowed on one so ready to appreciate ite worth, as is evinced by its unre 
mitting demands for more, As half the bliss of doing a kindness is in having it ap- 
preciated and remembered, who will say that this is an ungrateful task! What 
reward can be richer than ifs bewitching smiles, which speak so eloquently and truly 
its new-born gladness, and its unmeasured praise, in words like these—* You're a 
gentleman and a scholar”! Who can withstand the outpouring of such gratitude, 
or be so rash as to deny himself the opportunity of receiving it in one eternal 
stream! He who can do this must surely have a high sense of his own importance, 
and the value of his time. Is it not the very quintessence of benevolence to sacri 
fice one’s self for the sake of making others happy! And is not that the highest 
style of charity which gives most to the most needy? What poverty and helpless 
ness can equal that of the object under consideration! Money is trash, and wealth 
is not in words, however choice their seeming, but he alone is rich who can boast 
great thoughts his own. Now nothing can be more evident than that this very un- 
fortunate being is sadly wanting in the last named article. The whole tenor of its 
life seems to say, imploringly, “a penny for your thoughts”"—“ take my credit, but 
give me an idea—of this lesson.” Nor is this earnest entreaty without meaning ; 
for the hour of trial is just at hand, and the poor thing, strange as it may seem, is 
held accountable ; and, unless help can be afford 


ed, it will be obliged to answer— 
not prepared.” No wonder that the faintest conception of such a cfittastrophe 
should fill it with awful terror, for the consequences, ah! who may tell! If the 
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woes of the fugitive slave appeal to all of human that stirs in our bosoms; if the 
fate of the innocent about to pay the penalty for crimes he never dared to conceive, 
demands commiseration, then surely this most obseq vious, most dependent child of 
want, which is utterly unable to defend itself, is an object of sincerest pity. Yet 
few can be found of so generous hospitality as to receive it under their roof, few 
address it kindly, and none are in earnest, when they see it doomed, to avert im- 
pending fate. Alas! whither have magnanimity, philanthropy, and humanity fled t 
And charity, too! has she, born of heaven, forgotten her origin—and is she, too, 
regardless of the weak, and the suffering, intent on her own agvgrandizement ? 
and has our poor world come to this! Had Shakspeare fallen 
on such times, he would have exclaimed, “ alack' alack'! alack''! the day |!” 


Shame! shame 


But the story is yet only half told. This victim is not only without a friend to 
sympathize and defend, but it is strangely disordered too. The first dawn of morn 
ing often finds its heavy eyes yet not closed by sleep, and through wearisome (to 
others at least) days it drags out existence almost insupportabie ; full of pain from 
present disease, and of anguish from the apprehension of worse things to come, toss- 
ing to and fro, it finds no rest. But the body is sound compared with the mind, 
Reason sits lightly on her throne—conscience long since ceased to be— judgment is 
so unused as not to know its place—and will, from the tyrant, has become the slave, 
What a wreck! Prostrate it lies. The first clear tones of the morning bell but 
startle it in its troubled sleep; the pleasing calls of duty it must not bhear—the 
glories of the rising sun it must not view—the value of science, and the beauty of 
truth it must not know. Fate! Fate! what worse couldst thou inflict! Verily, 
hath it not a devil? 

Trusting that our readers have now a tolerable idea of this remarkable being, and 
recognize in it a tried (and trying) friend, we shall change our tone, and address a 
few plain-spoken words of advice directly ad perforatorem Collegii. 

Now, Sir, whoever or whatever you may be, with all your excellent traits above 
enumerated, we think there is yet a little room for improvement, and to this end 
the following hints are given in all kindness and faithfulness. 

Ist. Never stop at a fellow-student’s room without some business, unless by direct 
invitation. Never allow yourself to suppose that, because you, for the time being, 
“have n't anything special to do,” everybody else is in exactly the same condition. 
We are not all blessed with your remarkable tact of expediting business, so that 





we can get our lessons in a trice, and have all the rest of the time to 
ed. Whenever business makes it necessary for you to call, resolve that you will 
not stay more than two hours, if the business can be dispatched in that time. 

We know that a man of your functions must have a great deal that it is very im- 
portant to do and say, therefore we are willing to devote all necessary duration to 
your convenience, 

Sd. Be very particular on entering, to ask, “ Are you busy just now f” 

However desirous your friend may be to see you, if you come at an unseasonable 
hour, he will be very apt to feel, (if he dovs n't say anything,) “ Your room ts, just 
now, worth more than your company.” And certainly your regard for others’ feel- 
ings will deter you from awakening such emotions in the bosom of a friend, to whom 
you owe so much, and who, besides, loves you so tenderly. 

Finally.—It may not be amiss to consider that it is possible that others do not 
think quite so highly of your company as you do yourself. 
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To be sure, it may be their fault that they do not appreciate your merits, and it 
is certain they have not that opportunity of forming a correct judgment that you 
have. But stop! there's a mistake. It is certain that they have seen you much 
oftener, and studied you much more anziously than you ever did yourself ; so it 
may be they are right after all. If, therefore, you can consent to be a little more 
scarce, you will be much more precious, 

With your permission, indulgent readers, we will now say just one word to that 
creature who so generously prevented you from making a bad use of your cate 
logues. The stealing of a man's good name used to be called slander. Nor was 
the epithet softened at all when it was done by a man of consequence. But now 
it seems a mere youth, in all probability a bare-faced stripling, may steal four or 
five hundred of the best names in the country with perfect impunity. How times 


do change! Now this may be all proper enough, yet we can't help having an opin- 
ion about it. Such conduct! We will not attempt to name it, but pass it over to 
the coiners of language, to be labeled as it deserves. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENT. 
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“The world is full of beauty” is such an exception to the motto, that we think it 
would not look well in print. We agree with the author that beauty may be found 
almost everywhere, but it is sometimes so hidden that we need a friend to point it 
out. We realize that difficulty in the present instance. For example—when he 
“ rhapsodizes over the snow-covered beauties of the Alps,” we are unable to climb 
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the steep ascent, and could we overcome this difficulty, those glistening banks of 
snow would be quite too much for our weak eyes. But mark how “ wildly beautiful 


the sea in a storm, when old ocean is fairly awakened from its lowest depths, and’ 
we see the dark masses of waves towering one above another, like a vast green 
hill” Surely here is “a force that would seem sufficient to shake the solid world.” 
But we forbear, lest our readers be surfeited with such uncommon delicacies. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


The “ Indicator” we have read with no common satisfaction. If its pages are 
always as replete with good sense and wit combined, it must be regarded by others, 
as well as the Editor, as an essential part of Amberst. 

The “ Jefferson Monument” is worthy of its noble aim. We were particularly 
impressed with the good sense of the leading article, and the high moral tone of 
the Editor's Table. 

The “ Nassau Literary” comes to us, as usual, in a neat and elegant dress. Its 
manly sentiments are worthy of the Institution which it may well be proud to call 
Alma Mater. 
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